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Footprints and Highways 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

WHERE? 

A THIRD of a million Indians, 361,816 to be exact, live 
today in the United States exclusive of Alaska. Some 
students of Indian life believe that this is probably approxi- 
mately the same number as were here when the white man 
came. Others argue that there may have been three times 
that number. We shall never know the answer. We do know, 
however, that in many tribes, without a common language, 
Indians roamed the territory that is now the United States, 
living in various habitations, tents of boughs or of skins, as 
cliff dwellers, or in natural caves. Today their descendants 
are found in practically every state of the Union, some states 
having less than a dozen while ten states have within their 
borders 87.3 per cent of the total Indian population. Those ten 
states, rated according to the number of Indians in each, are 
Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, South Dakota, California, 
Montana, Minnesota, Washington, Wisconsin, and North 
Dakota. Three states, Oklahoma (28.5 per cent), Arizona 
(13.9 per cent), and New Mexico (10.3 per cent), contain 
more than 50 per cent of all Indians in continental United 
States. In the East by far the largest number of Indians are 
found in New York State where, under the state rather than 
the Federal Government, they occupy six reservations. 

Many Indians live today in towns and cities where they are 
indistinguishable from the rest of the population. Others, and 
these are in the majority, still live on the reservations set 
apart for them years ago by treaties with the Government. The 
last stronghold of the full-blood Indians is in New Mexico 
and Arizona where live over half of all full-bloods. 



The Indians today are not only scattered in many states but 
divided into two hundred different tribes or remnants of tribes. 
The largest is the Navajo tribe of some 50,000 people, while 
others number but a few score. Some groups have left far be- 
hind their primitive Indian culture, customs, beliefs, and lan- 
guage; others, who have remained more or less isolated, such 
as the Navajos, still cling to many of their tribal ways. It is 
this cultural and geographic diversity that makes the Indian 
problem so perplexing a one and makes it impossible either 
for the Government or for mission agencies to have a uniform 
program applicable to all situations. 



HO is an Indian? is a frequent question among those 



interested in ethnology. Inquiry discloses that one with 
but one sixty-fourth of Indian blood may claim his heritage 
and place in the tribe— royalty can do no more in giving stand- 
ing. Were it possible, a table giving the degree of consan- 
guinity of each Indian on the rolls today would be interesting 
as revealing how many are perilously near to becoming Anglos. 

Indians have long been considered a vanishing race. How- 
ever, their rate of increase now shows an upward trend. If the 
rate of growth for the past twenty-five years continues for the 
same length of time into the future, the Indians in the United 
States will number well over 400,000. While this may seem 
an insignificant figure in itself, it is important as suggesting 
that the already serious pressure of Indian population on exist- 
ing reservation lands may become even more acute in the 
years ahead. 

While the total Indian population is increasing, the num- 
ber of full-bloods is decreasing in proportion to the total 
Indian population. In 1930 64.5 per cent of Indians on census 
rolls were full-bloods. Seven years later, the percentage had 
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dropped to 60.5. "In other words,” according to the 1938 
Report of the Office of Indian Affairs, "if the present trend 
continues, the day will come— except perhaps on certain reser- 
vations in the Southwest— when there will be few full-blood 
American Indians left.” 

HOW? 

G IVEN so great a diversity in Indian life, it is obvious 
that there will be wide differences in standards of liv- 
ing and in actual living conditions. Yet it can be fairly said that, 
despite the millions of dollars spent on the Indians over the 
years by the United States Government, an overwhelming 
majority are poor, even extremely poor, and live just above 
the bare minimum of subsistence. A recent study of reports 
from fifty-two agencies covering almost 50 per cent of all 
Indians showed that in 1937 the average Indian family of 
four persons had a total income for the year of $600. This 
figure includes both non-money as well as money income. Thus 
the average Indian family belongs in the lower third of the 
American population as divided by income. Studies also indi- 
cate that one-fifth of all Indian income comes from leases, 
rentals, and royalties, and that, in the calendar year 1938, 
another fifth came from relief sources. Less than one-third of 
the total income was obtained by the Indians through their 
own individual operations, primarily agricultural pursuits, 
such as fishing, lumbering, farming, and livestock raising, 
which constitute 22 per cent of the total income. Indian 
economy is therefore still very insecure and largely dependent 
on other sources than the Indians’ own efforts. 

WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS? 

P OVERTY can fairly be labelled a basic Indian problem. 

From it stem many lesser problems; poor housing, lowered 
vitality with lessened resistance to disease, unsatisfactory 
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family and community life, to mention the most obvious ones. 

Ironically, the Indian’s low economic status today is the 
result largely of a congressional act that was intended to solve 
the Indian problem for good and all. This was the General 
Allotment Act of 1887, by which each Indian was to be given 
forty to one hundred and sixty acres of land that could not be 
sold except with the consent of the Government. However, 
the Indians, who had not owned land individually but as 
tribes, who knew little about farming, and who were given 
little sympathetic help in leaving their nomadic habits for a 
more settled way of life, found it hard to adjust themselves. 
Not only that, once the Indians on a reservation had received 
their holdings the balance of the land was thrown open for 
white settlement so that the reservations were soon checker- 
boarded with Indians surrounded by white settlers, who more 
often than not thought them inferior. More and more land 
passed into the hands of the white group until by 1933 the 
Indians had lost two-thirds, 90 million acres to be exact, of 
the 130 million acres they had when the Act was passed. 

A major difficulty came from the inheritance provision of 
the Act, requiring that on the death of the original allottee 
his land be divided among his heirs. No wonder that many 
Indians eventually found themselves owners of widely scat- 
tered, almost infinitesimal holdings, too small to be farmed 
and producing, if rented, a negligible income. 

Social and spiritual problems are also acute. As the white 
settlers crowded in upon the reservations, they often exploited 
the Indians and brought with them the worst features of the 
white man’s way of life— disease, drinking, and gambling. 
Too, for years the prevailing emphasis in Government circles, 
and in social and religious agencies as well, was on the rapid 
assimilation of the Indians and the discarding of old tradi- 
tions, beliefs, and customs. With them went many of the 
values by which the Indians had lived, such as a sense of com- 
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munal responsibility for the members of the tribe and respect 
for the authority and wisdom of the elders. As the land prob- 
lem became more complicated, owing to the workings of the 
Allotment Act, the Indians, limited in education, were forced 
to depend more and more on Government agents. Inevitably 
morale sank to a low level as self-reliance and initiative were 
replaced by dependence on the Great White Father and his 
local representatives on the reservation. 

The Indians are a deeply religious people. Very early mis- 
sionaries, who often faced incredible hardships and actual 
danger, won the confidence of individuals and of tribes, 
shielded them against exploitation, started schools, and little 
by little developed strong Christian groups. Yet the Church’s 
record is not altogether a constructive one. All too often the 
Indians were plagued by rival and competing sects and given 
a leadership which had its eyes focused on the world to come 
and cared too little about the life which the Indians were liv- 
ing from day to day. As a result, the Church has not always 
been as strong a factor as it might have been in helping the 
Indians meet the social and spiritual problems that have 
pressed in upon them in their struggle to make the transition 
from old ways and beliefs to new. 

This is the dark side of the picture. It is only fair to ask, 
therefore, what constructive things are being done today by 
the Government and by private agencies, including the 
Church. 

THE INDIANS AND THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 

THE SET-UP 

T ODAY the Government exercises its responsibility for 
the Indians through the Office of Indian Affairs of the 
Department of Interior. This responsibility was first assumed 
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one hundred and fifty years ago when the newly-erected War 
Department was assigned the oversight of Indians as one of 
its duties. In 1824 a Bureau of Indian Affairs was organized 
in the War Department and twenty-five years later this Bureau 
was transferred to the then new Department of the Interior 
where it has since remained. There has, therefore, been a long 
and continuous service by the Federal Government for the 
Indian people. However, frequent changes in personnel have 
brought corresponding changes in policy and administration. 
While employees of the Office of Indian Affairs are now 
under civil service and therefore cannot be removed "except 
for cause,” the commissioner is an appointee of the President 
of the United States. He may, therefore, reverse the programs 
and policies of his predecessor, while in four or eight years 
his own program may be turned topsy-turvy by his successor. 

The Office of Indian Affairs now holds in trust Indian 
property amounting, on paper, to about a billion and a half 
dollars. Its annual income is derived from appropriations by 
Congress out of the general treasury, out of Indian tribal 
funds, and formerly from the sale or lease of Indian tribal 
land or other resources. The Office of Indian Affairs employs 
about 8,000 persons to look after 361,816 Indians in the 
United States and 32,07 6 Indians and Eskimos in Alaska at 
an annual expense of approximately $30,000,000. 

In 1940 4,682, or more than half of the regular employees 
of the Office of Indian Affairs, were Indians. More than 70 
per cent of the emergency employees were Indians. It was 
probably true in this year, as in the previous year, that slightly 
over 40 per cent of the Indians employed were full-bloods 
and slightly more than 70 per cent were of half or more 
degree Indian blood. Certainly in visiting the Office of Indian 
Affairs in Washington, one is struck by the number of Indians 
in employment there. 
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CITIZENSHIP 



HE status of the Indians is a confusing one. Most Indians 



are classed as wards of the Government. These are the 



Indians whose property is held under Government trust and 
who are members of tribes having treaty relations with the 
Government. On the other hand, the Indian is a citizen of 
the United States, made so by an Act of Congress in 1924 
which at the same time stated that he retained all the "rights 
of an Indian to tribal or other property." There is, therefore, 
a decided problem of jurisdiction. In brief, the United States 
courts have jurisdiction over the reservations but only with 
respect to ten major crimes which have been specifically desig- 
nated by Congress. The state courts have jurisdiction only in 
respect to crimes committed off the reservations. All other 
crimes and misdemeanors, if punishable at all, are under the 
jurisdiction of special courts of Indian offenses which have 
been established in a large number of reservations. 

Many Indians, like other citizens, are not at all interested 
in their suffrage rights. Others are and exercise the privilege 
of voting except in such states "as Arizona and California 
which prevent the Indians, who are wards of the United 
States, from voting by providing that certain persons, namely, 
those under guardianship, are not eligible to vote.” Indians 
pay income taxes; they pay taxes on gasoline toward good 
roads, and so on. They carry many responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, yet their situation is a complicated one, and all citizens 
who suffer no abridgment of their rights of citizenship must 
sympathize with both the Indians and the Office of Indian 
Affairs in the desire to straighten out the accumulated tangles 
of more than a century. 

As the Office of Indian Affairs points out in its 1939 
Annual Report: 

There is no single solution to this problem. ... It should 
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not be understood that a simple change in the legislation of 
Congress, placing the Indian population under state jurisdic- 
tion, or the placing of some and the exemption of others, or 
any other procedural device will solve the problem of vice 
and crime and delinquency among Indians. The causes of 
crime are to be found in the economic and social lives of the 
offenders. In the long run, the ability of the Indians, aided 
by intelligent guidance, to work out an adjustment to the 
demands of a constantly impinging alien culture and to de- 
velop social and economic self-sufficiency, will determine the 
extent to which they will become or remain law-abiding and 
productive citizens. 

THE PROGRAM 

I NTO the multifold welter of tribes and reservations, of 
Federal agreements and state laws, of Indians of varying 
degrees of education, culture, and financial prosperity, the 
Office of Indian Affairs goes with a program of health, sani- 
tation, and medicine, of education for all ages, and of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. Much of this program had its inception 
in 1928 when the results of an intensive survey made by Lewis 
Meriam and his associates for the Institute of Government 
Research was published as The Problems of Indian Admin- 
istration. This report was frankly critical of the Government’s 
record in the past. At the same time it was constructive in 
its proposals for the future and so, naturally, became the blue- 
print on which changes in administration, personnel, and pro- 
gram have been based. 

Today the Office of Indian Affairs defines its broad policy 
as follows: 

So productively to use the moneys appropriated by the 
Congress for Indians, as to enable them, on good, adequate 
lands of their own, to earn decent livelihoods and lead self- 
respecting, organized lives in harmony with their own aims 
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and ideals, as an integral part of American life. Under such 
a policy, the ideal end result will be the ultimate disappearance 
of any need for Government aid or supervision. This will 
not happen tomorrow; perhaps not in our lifetime; but with 
the revitalization of Indian hope due to the actions and atti- 
tudes of this Government during the last few years, that aim 
is a probability, and a real one. 1 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the Government’s ideal goal 
of the termination of Government aid or supervision will be 
realized. It is only fair to point out, however, that the recent 
great increase in the scope and number of Government activi- 
ties for Indians and in the employed personnel is bound to 
be a serious stumbling block unless unceasing vigilance against 
the continued building up of vested interests is exercised. 

INDIAN HEALTH 

A S pointed out previously, the Indians are increasing in 
_ numbers due to a declining death rate and an excess 
of births over deaths. However, Indian health is far from 
satisfactory. Trachoma, the dread eye disease, is still highly 
prevalent, while tuberculosis takes a far higher toll than 
among the white population. Malnutrition and ignorance of 
modern hygiene also play their part. 

The backbone of the Government’s health program is the 
hospital and tubercular sanatorium. In 1939 eighty general 
hospitals of 3,053 beds cared for 55,460 patients, while four- 
teen sanatoria with 1,494 beds treated 4,192 cases. The field 
nursing service is, however, steadily growing in importance. 
Majoring on health education, so necessary for a still primi- 
tive people, the service, through well-qualified public health 
nurses, reaches directly into the homes to follow up school 
children, teach maternal and child care, and demonstrate, on 
a very simple scale, home care of the sick. Dental services and 

1 1938 Annual Report, Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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sanitary engineering are also a part of the health program, 
which employs a total staff of 1,950 doctors, nurses, techni- 
cians, and other workers. 

INDIAN EDUCATION 

F OR years the boarding school occupied the foremost place 
in the Government’s educational program. Many of these 
were large non-reservation schools that took the children when 
young and kept them away from their homes for years at a 
time. The courses of study were largely academic, so students 
left school poorly prepared to make their way in white com- 
munities yet so weaned away from the language and customs 
of their people that adjustment to reservation life was equally 
difficult. Local public schools cared for a limited number of 
boys and girls. These schools were, however, usually small 
rural schools with inadequate equipment and staffed by teach- 
ers with little understanding of the peculiar needs of their 



Indian pupils. 

Today the Government’s educational 


program 


includes the 


following: 




Enrolment 


Non-reservation boarding schools 


18 


5,402 


Reservation boarding schools 


27 


4,771 


Day schools 


211 


13,659 


Sanatorium schools 


6 


429 



In addition to the above, local public schools enroll 33,608 
Indian children. Mission and state day schools enroll another 
2,031, while mission and state boarding schools enroll 4,932. 
Over against a total of 64,763 children in school, it is esti- 
mated that there are 10,243 Indian boys and girls who are 
not now in any school. 

These statistics show at a glance that most Indian children 
are now enrolled in day schools near their homes. In some 
cases the Government has erected and maintains the schools, 
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in others, the Government assists the states in the support of 
public schools which Indian children attend. The boarding 
schools are now limited largely to adolescents and are special- 
izing, in the main, on a practical vocational education. A 
practical education is, in fact, the primary emphasis in all 
schools as over against the academic set-up of the past. Cur- 
ricula for all ages are based on local resources and needs and 
have the aim of helping Indian children and young people 
learn how to make a more effective living in the communities 
in which they live. Thus homemaking, agricultural projects 
of all types, health projects, and wholesome recreation, are 
rated as high as the still indispensable three R’s. 

Adult education, centering chiefly in the day schools main- 
tained by the Government, is beginning to play an important 
part in the development of Indian community life. 

A modern Indian day school contains, in addition to class- 
rooms and living quarters for the staff, a kitchen for the 
preparation of a noon lunch and for cooking instructions for 
parents and children; a community room used by adults for 
a wide variety of purposes ; a clinic for the use of the field 
nurse and traveling doctor; a laundry for community use 
in areas where domestic water is scarce; and shower baths 
and toilet facilities for use by pupils and adults. In some in- 
stances adults who use the school facilities exceed in number 
the children in classrooms. Confidence in the schools on the 
part of the older Indians is on the increase. Improved prac- 
tices in hygiene, in sanitation, and in soil conservation are 
being taught — and accepted by the Indians. Community dis- 
cussions of tribal affairs, extension demonstrations, and simi- 
lar activities are developing at a hopeful pace . 2 

On the college level the Government is doing a valuable 
piece of work in making it possible for promising Indian 
young people to attend colleges and universities. For the year 

* op. cit. 
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ending June 1939, 594 young people received financial as- 
sistance. Three hundred were in universities and colleges, 
179 in business colleges, sixty-four in schools of nursing, and 
fifty-one in trade schools of various types. The group repre- 
sented about seventy different tribes and included eleven 
Indian and Eskimo students from Alaska. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL LIFE 

I AND rehabilitation, irrigation projects, erosion control, 
j improved forest management, housing projects on a 
limited scale, and the encouragement of Indian arts and crafts, 
are among the more important of the enterprises carried on 
by the Government that look toward the improvement of 
economic and social life. Basic to all of these is, however, 
in the opinion of Government representatives, the plan of 
tribal organization and management provided for in the 
Indian Reorganization Act. Applying only to tribes which 
vote for it in a tribal election, the Act prohibits further allot- 
ment of Indian lands, provides funds for the purchase of 
land for the Indians, returns to the tribe ceded lands which 
have been neither allotted nor settled by whites, and turns 
over the management of tribal lands to an elected tribal coun- 
cil. While the Act does not solve the problems of checker- 
boarded holdings and rental and division of proceeds, it does 
turn land management back to the Indians and so helps to 
stabilize the situation. 

The Reorganization Act is also promoting self-government 
among the Indians through its provision for the organization 
and incorporation of tribes. At the close of the fiscal 
year 1940, 135 tribes had worked out constitutions, while 
105 had charters of incorporation. While many problems 
still exist, Indian self-government is giving the Indians a 
needed opportunity to assume more responsibility for their 
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economic and social well-being. Tribes which have incor- 
porated may borrow funds from the Government to set up 
cooperative projects. These must meet the test of a sound 
economic program, including security or other guarantees of 
repayment, terms of repayment, and plans for managing the 
credit business of the tribe. Already cooperative associations 
of many types— lumber mills, livestock associations, fisheries, 
stores— have come into existence and seem to be functioning 
successfully. In addition, tribal organization is helping to 
bridge long-standing jealousies and to make the transition 
from old tribal customs, where the head men ruled, to rep- 
resentative administration in accord with modern democratic 
procedure. 

THE INDIANS AND THE CHURCH 

W HERE in this widely-spread and intricate field does 
the Church, through the many boards and agencies, 
fit? Its program will not be so all inclusive as that of the 
Government, its responsibilities not the same; it is to supple- 
ment rather than to rival the activities of the Government. 
That agency, having accepted the Indian as ward, rightly has 
major responsibility for the protection and care of the Indian 
in his economic, educational, and physical life, and in forms 
of service that contribute to his well-being along these lines. 
But the nation has decreed such separation of Church and 
State as to make it impossible for a governmental agency to 
provide definite religious instruction to Indians. To complete 
the all-round development of the individual, his spiritual side 
must be developed and this is manifestly the duty of the 
Church. By action of the Government, access to Indians on 
reservations is permitted and all of the larger reservations 
have resident missionaries of one or more denominations. 
The law also makes provision that representatives of the 
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Church, Protestant or Roman Catholic, or representatives of 
Indian faiths, may have access to children in Government 
Indian schools. The way is therefore open. 

Spiritually, the Indians need the help of the Christian 
church. Some tribes, such as the Hopis and Navajos in New 
Mexico and Arizona, which have been most isolated from 
white influence, still follow their own primitive beliefs with 
the medicine man serving as priest, doctor, and prophet. 
Other tribes, such as the Sioux and the Nez Perces in the 
north, and the Pimas and Papagos in the south, have been 
Christian for two or three generations. In between there are 
many Indians, especially those of the younger generation, who 
are following neither the old way nor the new and are spirit- 
ually adrift. There is a new day for the Indians in the pro- 
visions of the Government; the Church must do its part in 
providing a new day in the things of the spirit. 

PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS 

P RESBYTERIAN missions to the Indians began as a for- 
eign missionary enterprise and continued so for many 
years. As early as 1649 Presbyterian churches in Great Britain 
were, by an Act of Parliament, giving funds to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England for the 
"preaching and propagating of the gospel amongst the natives 
and for the maintenance of schools and nurseries of learning 
for the children of the natives.” This Society supported John 
Eliot and other pioneer missionaries and by 1689 could re- 
joice in six Indian churches established by Eliot alone. Later, 
a missionary society in Scotland commissioned other mission- 
aries, among them Azariah Horton and David Brainerd and 
John Brainerd. After the organization of the Synod of New 
York, John Brainerd was taken over by the Synod and so 
became, in 1761, the first Presbyterian missionary to the In- 
dians supported by funds raised in the New World. 
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Unfortunately, for the story is a glorious one, there is not 
space here to report the spread of Presbyterian missions to the 
Indians as the country opened up. Suffice it to say that the 
Church did much of the pioneer work of establishing friendly 
relations with these "aliens in their own land” and, in many 
cases, provided not only preaching services but educational 
and even medical facilities well in advance of those provided 
by the United States Government. Some of the frontier mis- 
sion points of earlier days are the Indian churches of today. 
Others, and this applies to schools in particular, were discon- 
tinued as the Government’s program developed and made 
unnecessary such pioneering service on the part of the Church. 

Today, the Presbyterian church, through the Board of 
National Missions, is touching over thirty-five different Indian 
tribes distributed over sixteen states as indicated in the table 
on page 18 . 

In addition to the work among the thirty-five different 
tribes listed above, the Puyallup Mission at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, touches Indians from all tribes of the Northwest 
through the services of the missionary in the Government 
Indian hospital where hundreds of youth are brought for 
treatment. The Charles H. Cook Indian Training Institute for 
Christian Service in Arizona, formerly known as the Charles 
H. Cook Bible School, works with representatives of many 
different tribes, especially of the Southwest, as students in the 
Institute, youth in the government schools, orphanage, and 
sanatorium. The same outreach is found at Tucson Indian 
Training School and Ganado High School in Arizona and at 
Dwight Indian Training School in Oklahoma, all of which 
enroll students from tribes not included in the list. 

This table shows clearly that for the most part where the 
Indian population is heaviest, as in Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
South Dakota, are found the largest number of Presbyterian 
missionary enterprises. The one outstanding exception is New 
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Indian 






Educational and 






population 






Medical Work 


State 


Tribe served 


of each state 


Churches 


Number 






(January 


Number 


Workers enter- Work- 






1, 1940) 






prises ers 


Arizona 


Apache 


50,539" 


28 


29 


5 65 




Chemehuevis 






(including 




Maricopas 








out- 




Mohave 

Navajo 

Papago 

Pima 








stations) 




Yaqui 










California 


Hoopa 

Klamath River 
Mono 
Paiute 
Redwoods 


23,281 


5 


3 


1 6 


Colorado 


Ute 


882 


2 


1 




Idaho 


Bannock 
Nez Perce 


4,281 


7 


5 




Minnesota 




16,414 


2 






Montana 


Sioux of 


16,840 


8 1 






North Dakota 


Dakota 


11,692 


2j 


5* 


South Dakota 




28,695" 


27 


15 




Nevada 


Shoshone 


5,455 


1 


1 




New Mexico 


Pueblo 


37,517 


5 


3 




New York 


Cayuga 

Mohawk 

Poosepatuck 

Seneca 

Shinnecock 


6,861" 


9 


6 




Oklahoma 


Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Creek 

Seminole 


103,200" 


32 


9 


2 16 


Oregon 


Umatillas 


5,339" 


1 


1 




Washington 


Makah 

Quineault 

Spokane 


14,103" 


5 


4 




Wisconsin 


Chippewa 

Stockbridge 


13,678" 


3 


5 




Wyoming 


Arapaho 


2,426 


1 






16 States 


35 Tribes 


■341,203" 


138+ 


87 


8 87 


♦Serving in both Montana and North Dakota. 




Estimated in part. 



tThis figure does not include numerous out-stations where Sunday schools, church 
services, and other related activities are carried on. 
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Mexico where the establishment of Protestant work among 
the Pueblo Indians has been difficult due to the heavy impact 
of the Roman Catholic church, introduced in that area four 
hundred years ago by Spanish explorers and settlers. 

The areas where Presbyterian work is concentrated today 
are also those areas where there has been the longest con- 
tinuous service. In Idaho, for example, there has been a con- 
tinuous Presbyterian mission program for one hundred years. 
Here a favorable attitude toward the Church and a loyalty 
to Christian service prevail in abounding measure. The thirty- 
two Protestant churches in Oklahoma represent a work started 
by pioneer Presbyterian missionaries one hundred twenty-two 
years ago which has continued without a break. The work in 
South Dakota with twenty-seven churches is the result of 
more than one hundred years of missionary service beginning 
with the pioneers, Samuel and Gideon Pond, and followed 
by Dr. Thomas S. Williams, the founder of the Presbyterian 
church among the Dakota Indians. The work in southern 
Arizona is younger, having been begun only seventy years ago 
with the work of Charles H. Cook, but it has seen almost 
unbelievably rapid development. 

It is also important to note the close relationship between 
the development of Indian churches and the mission schools 
maintained by the Board. Today, Dwight, over one hundred 
eighteen years old, is the only Presbyterian school maintained 
in Oklahoma; but thirty odd years ago, in the then Indian Ter- 
ritory, there were six strong schools training Indian leaders. 
In South Dakota the Good Will School and Santee, the 
latter operated by the Congregationalists but enrolling many 
Presbyterian students, were in their day potent forces. In 
southern Arizona the Tucson Indian Training School, now 
fifty-two years old, has been indispensable in the development 
of the Pimas and Papagos. 
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THE CHURCH 



T HE church program of the Board is distinctly a church- 
centered program. As in so many other predominantly 
rural fields, it must be confessed that the church buildings 
vary greatly in point of size, comfort, usefulness, and beauty. 
They range from a very small, square, box-like structure, 
that has been locally conceived and constructed by the Indians 
and their missionary on some chosen spot deep in the reserva- 
tion, to a $50,000 building with good architecture, well- 
equipped, and adapted to a growing church program and 
built with the aid of an architect and outside money and talent. 

The program carried on in the churches is not very different 
from that conducted in any other mission church of similar 
size and similar leadership. The service of worship with a 
sermon by a white or Indian minister, and not unusually by 
an elder, with much singing of hymns either in the native 
tongue or English or both, is characteristic. It is interesting 
to note in passing that many of the laymen and laywomen of 
the church often lead their groups in prayer. Prayer meetings 
—that is, meetings run throughout the year and held both in 
the churches and in the homes during week day nights— are 
frequently found. In one parish it is reported that one of the 
Indian leaders holds many prayer meetings every week in the 
homes with crowded houses at each meeting. A general mis- 
sionary reports as follows : 

We have had a number of cottage prayer meetings in the 
villages around us lately where the house was so "bulging” 
full we could not get in until a way was made for us through 
the crowd. Of course, the homes are small but we have from 
thirty-five to seventy present depending on the locality. And 
often men stand outside at the windows because there is no 
room within. It warms a fellow’s heart, you may be sure. 

Great power often comes to the people and the churches as 
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a result of these fellowships of prayer. In many instances the 
elders of the parish meet regularly for a day to pray, to dis- 
cuss, and to plan the strategy of evangelism for their reser- 
vation. 

The work of religious education invariably includes the 
Sunday school, and many Indians have developed into splen- 
did Sunday school teachers and workers. The schools are not 
always closely graded nor do we always find the latest and 
most approved forms of religious educational literature being 
used. However, this is not always the fault of the local leader- 
ship, for there is a striking lack generally of up-to-date and 
yet simple Sunday school material written for the rural church, 
the category to which most Indian churches belong. Vacation 
Bible schools are also a regular part of the educational pro- 
gram of almost every Indian church. The attendance at the 
Bible school is not confined to children for many adults 
attend and seem to get much good out of the program pro- 
vided. The vacation Bible schools are conducted by the mis- 
sionary leader, native leader, and sometimes with the aid of 
summer seminary students. 

Week day religious instruction, that is, classes in Bible and 
religious study, is carried on in many of the Government day 
schools by the missionaries and native leaders. At this point 
the Government school officials have shown splendid co- 
operation. Religious instruction and worship are also taken 
to many Government hospitals, sanatoria, and orphanages. 
A great amount of home and community work is carried on 
by visiting evangelists and workers. This is especially true 
among such Indians as the Navajos where the people stay 
close to their tentative home, the hogan. The church service 
is taken to them by the missionary and his interpreter and 
fellow-worker. 

As in other churches, the Indian churches face the problem 
of reaching and holding their young people. Young people’s 
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conferences are, therefore, in the program for every summer. 
In 1940 nine were held, affording over four hundred Indian 
young people opportunities for Christian fellowship and in- 
spiration. The main emphases of these conferences were: 
supervised Bible study; organized recreation; opportunities 
for self-expression through plays and musical programs; 
nature study; and talks and discussions designed to help the 
young people develop their own programs, build up good 
working relations with other age groups, and understand and 
adapt themselves to their own families and home communities. 
The staff members of the conferences were usually selected 
from missionaries on the field either in the churches or in the 
Board’s schools. 

There were many instances of splendid cooperation on the 
part of Government agencies. Classrooms, cooking and bath- 
ing facilities, beds, and even food were provided by nearby 
Government schools. Every effort, however, was made to keep 
the eating and sleeping arrangements simple and in harmony 
with Indian customs. The conferences lasted from three to 
seven days with an average attendance at each conference of 
about forty-nine. At least one conference, that for Navajos 
held at Fort Defiance, Arizona, was run on a self-government 
basis and proudly reported that there had been no discipline 
problem, although this was the first conference to be held 
for Navajo boys and girls either in the churches or in the 
Board’s schools. 

This past year the four hundred conference delegates repre- 
sented the Choctaw, Mono, Sioux, Pima, Papago, Cherokee, 
Navajo, and Seminole tribes. These delegates are the potential 
native leadership of the Indian churches, as one of the mis- 
sionaries points out in the following report: 

For the time required and the expense involved, nothing 

is doing more for the younger people of this and other Indian 
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communities than the annual young people’s conferences we 
hold each June. These give a vision of cleaner, better living, 
service to others, and loyalty to the church and other worth 
while enterprises. They have also done more than any other 
effort to encourage continuation of education beyond that of 
the grade schools. These ideas of necessity make for better 
and happier communities. The influence of these conferences 
is being felt in every community which has been represented. 

At Hoopa, five hundred miles to the north, and at Bishop 
and neighboring communities on that side of the mountains, 
missionaries report added interest, increased activity, and a 
broader, deeper vision of the Christian life because of these 
conferences. 

Indian churches in a number of reservations come together 
annually in a camp meeting. These meetings not only are 
important social events but represent one of the strongest 
evangelizing agencies in the Indian church program. People 
come by the hundreds, many of them from long distances. 
Whole families, from grandfather down to the smallest in- 
fant, and including the family dog, are packed into an old 
car or truck or wagon, and all left-over spaces are filled to 
overflowing with bedding, food, and cooking utensils. Once 
arrived at the meeting place, they set up their tents, or stretch 
canvas shelters over a bit of ground next to their cars, or 
simply camp on the ground or in their trucks or wagons 
under the trees. The days are devoted to preaching, prayer, 
Bible study, addresses on various subjects of interest to the 
group, and song services— some using English, some singing 
the beautiful old gospel hymns translated into Indian. In the 
evening, there is much exchanging of experiences and visiting 
around the camp fires. 

Some of these Indian meetings have a long history back 
of them. The Ptaya Owohdake, the annual meeting held by 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists among the Sioux 
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Indians, has been an outstanding event in their church life 
for almost seventy years. The meeting closely resembles a 
traditional Indian camp meeting but is pervaded by an earnest 
spiritual tone. This year there were 151 tents, 222 families, 
368 registered delegates, and 954 in attendance. Like the 
Ptaya Owohdake among the Sioux, the big camp meeting at 
Talmaks of the Nez Perce Indians is probably the most sig- 
nificant occasion of the year. The 1940 annual camp meeting 
was the forty-third to be held by the Nez Perce. It lasted 
from June 28 to July 9 and sought to achieve a three-fold 
objective: religious, educational, and social. 

PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

I T is not difficult to observe that the Christian Indians con- 
stitute the high lights in the social thinking and acting 
of the various tribes among which the Board is working. 
However, it is equally obvious that Indian life is rapidly 
being saturated with all the modern social ills plus the aborig- 
inal ills of tribal life. In many instances, the Indian is no 
longer isolated even though he lives on the reservation. Roads 
and transportation facilities are bringing him to grips with a 
larger modern life. What has been said of the Navajos is 
true of many other Indian tribes. "Navajos are in a period of 
cultural disintegration when the values of their old civilization 
have been destroyed and new values of western civilization 
have not yet taken root.” John Dewey would doubtless say: 
"Material changes have rushed ahead of their ideas.” 

The Indian is rapidly learning the English language; his 
population on the whole is increasing, probably due, in some 
measure at least, to the introduction of more modern health 
and sanitary conditions; his wants are gradually increasing 
without any great increase in his economic assets or abilities 
to earn more money. He still lives on some of our poorest 
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land. On one large reservation there are only two persons 
to the square mile, and there the Government has found it 
necessary to reduce greatly the number of head of livestock 
to be kept by each family due to lack of available feed from 
the soil. Rolling plains and high plateaus of sand and desert 
lands covered with sage brush and cacti, ingeniously combined 
with drifting dust and burning drought and devastating grass- 
hoppers, form the economic setting for the North American 
Indian all too frequently. Obviously with such conditions the 
bringing of Indian churches to self-support will be a long, 
hard pull, however desirable this may be as a theoretical goal. 

The most persistent and the gravest problem in the Board’s 
church program for the Indians is that of adequate missionary 
personnel. Leaders are getting on in years and will for the 
most part soon be retired. There are too few coming in to 
take their places. For example, in the Choctaw Nation, where 
there are twenty-two Presbyterian churches with seven native 
ministers, only two are young men, and they divide their time 
with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. The other five will be 
retired within five to eight years and there is no one to succeed 
them except the probability of one man who is now in college. 
This picture can be duplicated in all too many places. South 
Dakota, for instance, has twenty-seven churches with twelve 
native ministers. These are, for the most part, older, untrained 
men— local elders who were ordained to preach. With the 
rise of education among the Indian youth, these old, untrained 
preachers are losing prestige and can no longer provide the 
leadership demanded by the on-coming generation. 

If our Indian church program is to continue to play a vital 
part in the development of the Indians, we must find for this 
service more men of ability, general intelligence, adaptability, 
and sympathy for a small racial group. They must also be 
appreciative of a race in the process of an enforced adaptation 
to a new culture and a new civilization that is being imposed 
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upon it and appreciative of those cultural and religious values 
inherent in the Indian culture that should be preserved. Above 
all, they must be interested in "the whole Indian” and be 
ready to bring him a rich and many-sided gospel which will 
minister to all of his needs. 

A trained native leadership to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the Indians is equally essential. The Government is 
finding, training, and using a rapidly increasing number of 
Indian leaders in the Indian service along all lines, such as 
teaching, supervising, office administration, etc. If the Gov- 
ernment can succeed in its efforts along this line, there is no 
reason why the Church cannot be fully as successful in train- 
ing and using native leaders for the work of the Indian church. 
The native Indian leader should understand and appreciate 
his own people so as to lead them in a way that the white 
man never has done and never can do. He can talk their lan- 
guage, both literally and figuratively, as the white man cannot. 

It is imperative, therefore, that we train an Indian leader- 
ship to take care of the churches and the spiritual needs of 
their people, or else face the grim alternative of losing our 
churches in many places and with them all that has been 
gained in over a hundred years of heroic missionary service 
among the Indians. Indian recruits are essential to the success 
of the Church. Some, carefully selected, must be sent on to 
college and seminary with, if necessary, financial help in the 
form of scholarships. Others must be trained more quickly, 
without college and seminary, and followed up with a thor- 
ough program of in-service training. 

The need for a trained Indian leadership is common to 
all denominations. This was brought out clearly by a study 
made last spring, under the auspices of the Committee on In- 
dian Work of the Home Missions Council of North America, 
of the missionaries and field workers employed by seven of the 
leading denominations. The findings of this study not only 
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pointed out the need but recommended that one well-equipped 
training center with a flexible curriculum adapted to the educa- 
tional background and specific needs of Indian students be 
set up to prepare Indian preachers and field workers for these 
denominations. 

It was agreed that such an interdenominational training 
institute should have two aspects. First, there should be a 
school center, with good living and teaching facilities, where 
the students would be given classroom instruction. This center 
should also provide opportunities for supervised religious 
and social service among their own people and, whenever 
desirable, the privilege of taking academic work on a college 
level in nearby colleges or other educational institutions. The 
second aspect of the training program should be a movable 
school which could carry an extension program to groups of 
Indian workers and candidates for Christian service, who 
would otherwise be beyond the reach of the training center. 

It was found impossible to finance such a program imme- 
diately but some steps have been taken toward its ultimate 
realization. The Charles H. Cook Bible School at Phoenix, 
Arizona, under the Board of National Missions, was chosen 
as the nucleus from which the whole training program would 
eventually be developed. This was done partly because the 
Cook Bible School is located in an area where more than half 
of the Indian missionaries under the Presbyterian Board’s 
Unit of Indian Work are serving, and partly because of the 
cordial interest and promised cooperation of the Synod of 
Arizona. The name was changed from the Charles H. Cook 
Bible School to the Charles H. Cook Indian Training Insti- 
tute. Considerable thought was given to working out a curricu- 
lum that would be at once practicable and adequate. The 
school has already been opened for the year, and the students’ 
program consists of classroom work and supervised practice 
teaching and preaching in the Phoenix Government school, 
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orphanage, and sanatorium adjoining the Cook Institute, and 
in nearby Indian churches. For those who are high school 
graduates, arrangements will be made for courses in the near- 
by normal college or possibly in the Phoenix Junior College. 
Expenses will be kept at a minimum, as manual work on the 
grounds and buildings of the Institute give the students credit 
toward the school fees or payment in cash or both. 

Another important development of the interdenominational 
study referred to was the experimental one- week summer 
school for Indian missionaries and field workers held at 
Brookings, South Dakota, in cooperation with the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. A total of thirty Indian lay and field 
workers attended, eighteen being Presbyterians and twelve 
from other denominations, Episcopal and Congregational. 
Seven Presbyterian missionaries also attended. The experiment 
was considered successful, and it is the conviction of everyone 
connected with it that it should be continued. Because of the 
scattered nature of the Indian field, it is probable that the 
school will be conducted as a roving school, that is, held 
on different reservations from year to year so as to reach dif- 
ferent tribes each year. 

Coupled with the need for an Indian leadership in our 
churches is that for greater self-expression. As a religious 
leader visits Indian reservations today, he is apt to be im- 
pressed with the fact that there has been set up new govern- 
mental and educational machinery that gives the Indians for 
the first time an opportunity to run their own affairs. Previ- 
ously, everything was handled by the Government. Now a tribe 
as a group may purchase, operate, or sell property, may hire 
counsel, engage in business activities of any sort. Management 
by the tribal council may not always be good. Nevertheless, it is 
a management by Indians for Indians through the democratic 
process. In the missionary approach to Indians, it is doubt- 
less time that, in the spirit of Christian democratic ideals, 
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we consider the acceptance of certain good things in Indian 
culture that have value in a Christian philosophy for Indians, 
and that, as we train native religious leadership, we look 
forward to more self-expression and self-determination on 
the part of the Indians in the matter of their religious life. 
These conditions properly nurtured should lead, ultimately, 
to the organization of a strong Indian church in which the 
program and administration would be thoroughly democratic 
and free for Indian participation and self-expression. 

EDUCATIONAL AND MEDICAL WORK 

T HE educational and medical projects maintained by the 
Board came into being in answer to specific needs in 
certain Indian tribes or groups of tribes often, as has been 
pointed out previously, before similar work was started under 
Government auspices. Dwight Indian Training School, for 
example, was established in Arkansas in 1818 as a foreign 
mission enterprise on the western frontier. Later it was moved 
to Oklahoma, when the removal of the Cherokees took place. 
Tucson Indian Training School had its beginnings in an article 
written by a United States army officer in 1868, while Arizona 
was still a territory, to tell of the religious needs of the Pimas 
and Papagos. Today, because of the widely-scattered nature 
of the Indian field, each of the existing schools or community 
centers continues to serve not the entire field as is the case 
with institutions in other fields under the Board but a par- 
ticular area within the Indian field. The only exception is the 
Nurses’ Training School of the Sage Memorial Hospital at 
Ganado Mission, Arizona. As the only training school in the 
country for Indian nurses, students are drawn from many 
tribes in the western half of the country, twenty-six being 
represented by forty-one students in the fall of 1940. 
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ARIZONA 



T HE Board’s largest institutions in the Indian field are 
located in Arizona which, with its sister state New 
Mexico, contains half of all full-blood Indians in the country. 
In the south is Tucson Indian Training School with an enrol- 
ment of 160 boys and girls representing twelve different tribes, 
the Pimas and Papagos being in the majority. This school was 
the first Protestant school to be established for the Indians 
of the state and is still the only Protesant boarding school 
serving the Pima and Papago tribes, numbering about 12,000. 
Throughout its fifty odd years of service, over 2,000 students 
have passed through its doors, most returning to their desert 
homes where they have given a fine leadership in church and 
community life. As the executive reported recently: 

Former pupils are invariably to be found on the local 
boards of the new Government day schools and on the tribal 
council for each local community. At present the heads of 
the central council for each of the Pima and Papago tribes 
were once our boys. Recently of four Pima Indians who were 
sent by their council to Washington in connection with irriga- 
tion problems, three were former pupils. Our former students 
are also active in farmers’ associations and, in general, in 
all forms of community activities. The transformation in the 
homes is encouraging. Homes are far more sanitary, children 
are better cared for, and infantile diseases no longer take so 
terrible a toll. In the churches leadership of former pupils is 
equally striking. They are largely responsible for church 
music and furnish the bulk of the leaders for the Sunday 
school and church organizations. They are also providing 
the lay religious leaders, ten out of the fourteen helpers listed 
in the 1939 Year Book of Prayer for Missions having once 
studied here. 

Tucson Indian Training School is now offering grades five 
through twelve — the high school department having been 
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added in the last five years. The program is strongly voca- 
tional and combines theory in the classroom and practical 
projects around the school plant and farm, such as the model 
cottage recently completed and the running of the student 
store. For the girls homemaking is the major interest and 
includes not only the traditional cooking and sewing but also 
family budgets and diets, interior decoration, and child care 
and home nursing, the last two taught by the trained nurse 
who is a member of the staff. Vocational work for the boys 
covers automobile and farm mechanics and all forms of agri- 
culture, such as gardening, animal husbandry, farm crops, 
dairying, and poultry raising. Both boys and girls belong to 
4-H clubs and over sixty students have individual garden plots 
that supply vegetables for the school table. The school is also 
doing excellent work in the usual academic subjects. As a 
result, while it has not sought accreditation, the public high 
school in the City of Tucson has promised to allow full credit 
for any student who transfers there, while the inspector of 
state education at the University of Arizona has stated that 
the University will accept, at full value, the work done by 
the school. 

The organized church on the campus of the Tucson Indian 
Training School is the center for the numerous religious ac- 
tivities through which leadership for the Indian churches on 
the reservations is being developed. In addition, extension 
work is encouraged. Older students help during the school 
year with services in a little Indian community on the out- 
skirts of Tucson and, with the staff, visit reservation churches 
and the annual camp meetings. During the summer students 
help with music and recreation in their home churches and 
carry on vacation Bible schools at a number of points far 
from cities and towns. 

Some eighty miles out in the desert is the San Miguel 
Community Center, an out-station of Tucson Indian Training 
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School. Here a little primary day school is carried on, some 
of the pupils being children who come from homes in the 
mountains far from any school and board in the community. 
The program also includes visiting in the homes, informal 
study groups for women, and cooperation in all activities of 
the nearby Indian church, in charge of an Indian lay leader. 
Health work is carried on in cooperation with the Government 
health unit, located at Sells. A telephone installed by the 
Government has made it possible to consult the doctor about 
minor illnesses, to plan for clinics, and to arrange for hospital 
care for serious cases. 

Ganado Mission, in northern Arizona, is located on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation where live the Navajos, the largest 
full-blood tribe, at the same time, perhaps, the most primitive 
Indian tribe. Now almost forty years old, Ganado includes a 
hospital, school, two community centers, and an organized 
church through which a three-fold educational, medical, and 
evangelistic program is carried on. 

Sage Memorial Hospital at Ganado, an institution of 150 
beds, which is accredited by the American College of Sur- 
geons, attains new records year after year as the friendly un- 
derstanding and healing that the Navajos find there displace 
the superstition and fear of evil spirits which originally kept 
many away. With maternal and child care especially needed 
on the reservation, it is worth noting that part of the increase 
in patients comes from the greater number of maternity cases 
and of babies and children brought to the hospital for up-to- 
date care. Extension service, in the shape of a medical field 
program, is carried on by the hospital in a radius of some thirty 
miles. In this large area, the field doctor and nurses cooperate 
with the Government by taking care of all health examina- 
tions, eye treatments, and minor diseases in seven Government 
day schools. They also hold weekly clinics at these schools 
and at Ganado’ s two community centers at Tselani and Corn- 
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fields, and do hogan visitation. The unusual and most effective 
Nurses’ Training School at the hospital has already been men- 
tioned. With the Government stressing the employment of 
Indians and strengthening its own medical program, the 
strategic importance of this school for Indian girls who wish 
to be of service to their people is obvious. 

The school at Ganado, which enrolls 116 pupils in grades 
four to twelve, is the only high school located on the Navajo 
Reservation where, despite the recent building program of 
the Government, over half the children of school age are 
still out of school. With the development of Government 
day schools, the opportunity of the high school for definite 
leadership training is greatly increased in importance. The 
day schools, which do not go beyond the sixth grade, em- 
phasize mainly the three R’s, learning to speak English, and 
simple vocational work. Ganado High School, which is ac- 
credited by the State of Arizona, offers a full high school 
course, including both the regular academic subjects and also 
practical courses in home economics, farming, dairying, Diesel 
and steam operation, mechanics, and carpentry. This leader- 
ship training program also includes regular week day Bible 
classes in each grade. While the high school work is still new, 
the first class having been graduated in 1930, graduates and 
former students are already holding positions of responsibility 
both at Ganado and on the reservation. Navajos are in the 
majority in the school, but the student body also includes 
some eight other tribes. 

The religious program at Ganado centers around the mis- 
sion church. A worship service is held here each Sunday, and 
all high school students and student nurses attend graded 
Sunday school classes and take an active part in the two 
Christian Endeavor societies. During the week there are daily 
prayer and worship periods, a midweek prayer service, and 
a special Bible class for native workers who meet for study 
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and also hold services in nearby hogans. Other organized 
groups include the woman’s missionary society, which unites 
native and white workers, the Light Bearers, and the West- 
minster Guild organizations, which give the high school girls 
and student nurses opportunities for study and expression of 
the world-wide Christian brotherhood of which they are a 
part. Personal evangelistic work is carried on regularly in the 
hospital, while special church services in the Ganado church 
are frequently brought to the patients by means of a radio 
and several loudspeakers. 

Religious extension work is carried on by staff and students 
each Sunday afternoon when the roads are open. Small groups 
go out to nearby day schools or hogans to carry the Christian 
message through native interpreters and hymn singing in 
Navajo, led by the high school boys and girls. At Christmas 
time services are held and gifts distributed at Ganado’s two 
community centers and at the day schools reached by Ganado’s 
field health service. Some 4,500 people are reached at this 
time. 

OKLAHOMA 

I N Oklahoma, which contains the largest Indian population 
of any state, two projects are maintained, Dwight Indian 
Training School and the Elm Spring Community Center. Both 
are located in the east in Choctaw country but Dwight, as a 
boarding school, reaches out through the state and enrolls a 
number of children from other tribes, such as Cherokee and 
Creek. 

Dwight Indian Training School, now 118 years old, is 
probably the oldest school under the Board today. It enrolls 
about one hundred children in grades four to ten, the ma- 
jority coming from underprivileged, more or less isolated, 
rural homes. Because many of the students are over age and 
do not continue their schooling beyond Dwight, a simple type 
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of vocational program is being worked out. This emphasizes 
homemaking for the girls and agriculture for the boys, 
though both boys and girls belong to 4-H clubs. Activity in 
music, woodworking, basketry, wholesome interest clubs is 
developing leisure time, while the organized church at the 
school provides a medium for encouraging the children to 
take leadership along religious lines. 

Elm Spring Community Center began over fifty years ago 
as a day school for Cherokee boys and girls. For a brief period 
a boarding department was maintained, then finally all school 
work was transferred to Dwight and a community program 
started. At present a full schedule of fourteen different activi- 
ties weekly, reaching close to four hundred people, is carried 
on. These include religious organizations and special programs 
for all ages in cooperation with the local church; the farm 
women’s club, women’s craft club, and 4-H clubs in coopera- 
tion with the county agents; a monthly maternity clinic and 
special health meetings in cooperation with the county health 
unit; extension Bible classes in six public schools back in the 
hills; numerous social and recreational gatherings; and during 
the summer two vacation Bible schools and a four-day young 
people’s conference. For all of these activities, which touch 
community life at so many vital points, the center is trying 
to develop leaders from the community, though this is neces- 
sarily slow work because of the limited schooling of many 
of the adults. 

CALIFORNIA 

E OSAMOND B. GODDARD HOME, in the foothills of 
the Sierras, reaches a single tribe, the Monos. Started 
in 1903 as a boarding school for girls, the original quarters 
being an old shack formerly a saloon, it later became a co- 
educational boarding home, where the children live while 
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attending the local school. The mission now includes the 
home, which cares for over seventy children, and an organized 
Indian church with a membership of over one hundred. The 
Monos earn their livelihood chiefly through migrant labor and 
are a tribe which is going through a difficult period of cul- 
tural change. Not only are they feeling the competition of 
the migrant laborers flocking to California, but their work 
often throws them into contact with the worst elements in 
the white population. The home is, therefore, giving a valu- 
able service in caring for children from broken homes and 
children whose parents are on the road a large part of the year. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICE 

I NTERDENOMINATIONAL activities in the Indian field 
head up in the Committee on Indian Work of the Home 
Missions Council of North America which represents some 
twenty-one home mission boards and agencies, nineteen of 
which are carrying on missionary service in the United States 
and Canada. The committee’s membership includes represen- 
tatives from each board maintaining Indian missionary work 
and from related organizations such as the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., and the Indian Rights Association. The work of 
the Committee follows two major lines: it is a consultative 
and planning agency, and it is also the medium for the ad- 
ministration of the interdenominational Indian projects that 
are carried by the boards through the Council. 

As a consultative agency, the Committee on Indian Work 
provides for the exchange of information as to programs on 
the field. Increasingly, however, the Committee is being 
called on to assist the boards, through field surveys, in study- 
ing their programs and in advising on adjustments due to 
changing conditions. In some cases the field surveys have 
been a part of the two-year study of Indian missions now 
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going on under the auspices of the Department of Race Re- 
lations of Yale University. The Committee on Indian Work 
assisted in setting up plans for this and has two representatives 
on the survey staff. 

Consultation and field surveys, which look toward changes 
in programs, have led inevitably to a growing desire for more 
united planning and endeavor. As a first step toward this, 
the Committee held important conferences in December 1939 
and December 1940 at which the major needs in the Indian 
field that could be tackled cooperatively were discussed. Two 
new projects in interdenominational field service were ap- 
proved, these to be undertaken as soon as funds are available. 

At present the cooperative work of the boards through the 
Home Missions Council of North America consists of the 
maintenance of six religious work directors in five of the 
large Government boarding schools: Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas; Albuquerque Indian School, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Sherman Institute, Riverside, California; Salem 
Indian School, Chemawa, Oregon; Flandreau Indian School, 
Flandreau, South Dakota. The budget for these projects 
comes in part from contributions from certain of the boards 
and in part from offerings on the World Day of Prayer. The 
work of these directors is most important, serving as it does 
to keep Indian young people in touch with the Church dur- 
ing, what is for many, a period of difficult adjustment. For 
the future the Committee on Indian Work is considering pos- 
sibilities of interdenominational field service and supervision. 
Such service not only would facilitate the coordination of 
programs on the field but would make a constructive con- 
tribution to the problem of developing Indian leadership, 
which has already been described. 

Another most encouraging development in the Indian field, 
which should be mentioned, is the National Fellowship of 
Indian Workers. This organization came into being in answer 
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to the felt need of the workers on the field for inspiration, 
closer fellowship, and consultation on common problems. Its 
national and regional gatherings have brought together lead- 
ing Indians, missionaries, and Government workers, and have 
already proved of great value in securing the greater under- 
standing and closer cooperation which is so needed. 

To conclude, it can be said safely that as far as the Com- 
mittee on Indian Work is concerned, interdenominational 
cooperation is not a distant hope but a present reality. This 
springs from a deep-rooted conviction that to divide is to 
weaken and that it is only as all concentrate wholeheartedly 
on their common task that the Church will become a vital 
force not only in the Indian field, which is the Committee’s 
immediate concern, but in the life of America as a whole. 
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Trails and Highways 

Opening Sentences: 

The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad . . . and the 
desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. . . . And an highway 
shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called the way of 
holiness. 

Hymn : The King of Love My Shepherd Is 

Scripture: The Twenty-third Psalm, in the imagery of Plains 
Indians ( Read by a member of the group) 

The Great Father above is a Shepherd Chief. I am His and with 
Him I want not. He throws out to me a rope, and the name of 
the rope is love, and He draws me to where the grass is green 
and the water not dangerous and I eat and lie down satisfied. 

Sometimes my heart is very weak, and falls down, but He 
lifts it up again and draws me into a good road. His name is 
wonderful. 

Some time, it may be very soon, it may be longer, it may be a 
long time, He will draw me into a place between mountains. It is 
dark there, but I’ll draw back not. I’ll be afraid not, for it is in 
there between the mountains that the Shepherd Chief will meet 
me, and the hunger I have felt in my heart all through this life 
will be satisfied. Sometimes He makes the love rope into a whip, 
but afterwards He gives me a staff to lean on. 

He spreads a table before me with all kinds of food. He puts 
His hands upon my head, and all the "tired” is gone. 

My cup He fills till it runs over. 

What I tell you is true. I lie not. These roads that are "away 
ahead” will stay with me through this life, and afterward I will 
go to live in the "Big Tepee” and sit down with the Shepherd 
Chief forever. 

The Twenty-third Psalm (In unison) 

Prayer: 

Thou art our shepherd, O Father, and we are all, by whatever 
name we call ourselves, thy flock. When we are perplexed and 
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weary, restore our souls. Keep us close to thee and one another 
in confidence and trust. Show us the path ahead. Bring us 
together to "dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” In the 
name of Christ, we ask it. Amen. 

Introduction : What Do I Know about the Indians? 

(a) A True-False Test* 

1. All Indians live in the Southwest. 

2. Indians are divided into two hundred tribes or remnants 
of tribes. 

3. All Indians cling to their primitive tribal ways. 

4. Indians are a vanishing race. 

5. Poverty is a basic Indian problem. 

6. Indians are a deeply religious people. 

7. The Government does not employ any Indians in its 
Office of Indian Affairs. 

8. The Indian is a citizen of the United States. 

9. There are no Indians in higher schools of learning. 

10. We have no Indians in our state. 

(b) The one assigned to conduct the test should use it as a basis 
for a talk on the where, who, how, and what of the 
Indians, as found in this pamphlet, emphasizing the Gov- 
ernment’s program, appropriation, responsibility, type of 
work, and so on. 

Trails: A Map Talk 

Use the map, Presbyterian Missions to the Indian, (ten cents) 
for this. Show the extent of Presbyterian work by reading the 
list of names on the table on page 18; locate these tribes by 
states. Give a description of the work carried on with its goal, 
as given on pages 15-29, 36-38. Note the work carried on inter- 
denominationally. Have some one report on the work being done 
by the Church for Indians in your state. Bring out some of the 
problems, such as modern social ills; lack of economic assets, 
as good lands ; need of adequate missionary personnel. 

*Key: (1) False (2) True (3) False (4) False (5) True (6) True 
(7) False (8) True (9) False (10) Check with your state depart- 
ment to see if this is False or True. 
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Highways: 

A presentation of the preparation of the Indian for Christian 
living through mission schools. Draw attention to all but stress 
the more advanced schools, such as Tucson and Ganado, includ- 
ing the Nurses’ Training School, with their emphasis, on the one 
hand, on training for living on the reservation and, on the other, 
on preparation for earning a livelihood off the reservation. 

Closing Prayer: 

For the open mind that seeks to understand in order to know 
how to help rather than how to judge; for the discerning eye that 
sees below the surface to the potentialities ; for the loving heart 
that finds joy in fellowship and service with all mankind. 



Suggestions 

Exhibit 

American Indian arts and crafts. Procure locally or through the Central 
Distributing Department in your district. Rental 50 cents, plus postage 
both ways. 

Pictures 

Among the Navajos. Twelve mounted enlargements, 11 x 14. Rental 
15 cents, plus postage both ways. 

Leupp, Arizona ] Teaching pictures, seven in each set, 11 x 

Tucson Indian Training School\ 14. Free, except for postage both ways. 

Music 

Indian Songs, by Thurlow Lieurance. Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, 
1934. See "Songs of the North American Indian.” 

Indian Action Songs, by Frances Densmore. C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, 
1921. See "Chippewa.” 

Refreshments 

If there is to be a dinner preceding the meeting, serve some of the foods 
the Indian taught the white man to use: corn, wild rice, sugar, pine 
nuts, squash, wild cherries, plums, and yams. 
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COLLATERAL MATERIAL 

Leaflets 

Brevities on Dwight Indian Training School, Ganado Mission, 

Tucson Indian Training School each .01 

Field Talks — The American Indian Free 

Annual Report, Board of National Missions .25 

Map 

Two-color map of Presbyterian missions to the American Indian, 

with map talk, 50 x 38 inches .10 

Plays 

Healing Hearts per six .25; each .05 

The Hogan Beneath the Sunrise .15 

Books* 

Indian Americans, by Winifred Hulbert. Missionary Education Movement, 
New York, 1932. 

The Indian in American Literature, by Albert Keiser. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1933. 

Indians of the Americas, by Edwin R. Embree. Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York, 1939. 

The Navajo Indian Problem. An inquiry sponsored by the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, New York, 1939. 

The Navajo Indians, by Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Coolidge. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., New York, 1930. 

1940 Annual Report, U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

The Papago Indians of Arizona and Their Relatives The Pima, by Ruth 
Underhill. Education Division, U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1940. 

The Story of the Red Man, by Flora Warren Seymour. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1929. 



♦Available from public library or National Missions Library, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
New York. 
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